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Les Guerres et la paix : ttude sur I 'arbitrage international. Par 
Charles Richet. Paris, Schleicher Freres, 1899. — 187 pp. 

The Federation of the World. By Benj. F. Trueblood. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. — x ^ 2 PP- 

Can We Disarm ? By Joseph McCabe. Written in collabo- 
ration with Georges Darien. Chicago and New York, H. S. 
Stone & Co., 1899. — 151 pp. 

Der ewige Friede. Von Karl Freiherr von Stengel. 
Miinchen, Carl Haushalter, 1899. — 32 pp. 

Professor Richet, a grandson of M. Charles Renouard, one of the 
original French Cobdenites, has written a very readable little book, 
along the familiar Cobden-Bright lines. Appearing in the Bibliotheque 
de Vulgarisation Scientifique, it is evidently intended for that very 
hazy person, the general reader. The application of scientific stand- 
ards to the book would, therefore, be unfair. Moreover, much that 
is violent and exaggerated may be pardoned, or at least understood, 
in view of the physical, intellectual and moral degeneracy revealed 
by the Dreyfus affair, and by such books as M. Deck's Trooper 3809. 
Perhaps also the author has followed his own cynical precept : " Le 
peuple est un enfant naif qu'on se'duit par de belles phrases." It is 
doubtless for this reason that wholesale hanging and burning at the 
stake figure among the " beaute"s de la guerre "; and that, while he 
maintains, " La guerre releve toujours du m£me principe, le pillage 
. . . quand les £tats-Unis font la guerre a l'Espagne, c'est pour 
prendre Cuba et Porto Rico," he nevertheless discreetly adds : " si 
le droit regnait, PAlsace serait francaise," and broadly hints at a war 
for its recovery. He neglects to state what right France has, or ever 
had, to this province except conquest, or to explain how possession 
acquired by force becomes sacred as against a later use of force. 
This is surely a burning question, and not for France alone. For 
example, the Spaniards cried out against the " brute force " of the 
Americans, and the Boers exclaim against the force of the British ; 
yet what right had either, after conquering and enslaving the natives, 
to be safe from conquest and enslavement in their turn ? Why may 
not the sword take away what it gave ? How does might become 
right, and how long does it remain so ? 

In enumerating the results of war, M. Richet includes all the evils 
which are sapping the life of France. Obviously, this is to overshoot 
the mark. If his assertion be true : " L'alcoholisme, la prostitution 
et l'hypocrisie, viola ce qu'apprend la vie a la caserne," it certainly 
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follows that society has corrupted the army, rather than the army 
society. His whole argument on this point is merely an elaborate 
cum hoc, ergo propter hoc. The decay of France, and indeed of the 
whole Latin world, is not to be explained by any such simple and 
convenient formula as " militarism." It is rooted in the very nature 
of their civilization, political and religious — in the centralization and 
regimentation which cause an atrophy of the individual will and con- 
science. In the stress of competition to-day no nation can maintain 
itself unless the individual man be developed to the highest possible 
potency, in respect both of action and of self-control. This is a 
lesson which history has never ceased to teach since the day of 
Marathon. 

The sovereign remedy recommended for war is arbitration. But 
his argument loses force from failing to recognize the necessary limi- 
tations of the principle and the worthlessness of paper promises when 
opposed to interest and passion. The cause of peace is not to be 
advanced by such deliberate self-deception. You cannot arbitrate 
with a mad dog, or a howling Dervish, or any one else who has not 
intelligence and good faith ; or, finally, with any one whose interests 
or honor are vitally affected, if he feels himself strong enough to 
fight. Nor, after arbitrating, is there any guaranty of good faith 
except fear of the consequences of bad faith. To say that through 
the Czar's Peace Conference " le militarisme et la guerre ont recu 
un coup mortel," or that through a treaty of arbitration " une guerre 
entre l'ltalie et PArgentine est devenue impossible," is simply to 
confirm the public suspicion that the peace propaganda is either 
unfortunate in its friends or is imbued with a tendency to unsettle 
the judgment. The manner in which Russia is employing, in China, 
Persia and Afghanistan, England's hour of trial in South Africa no 
doubt portends the immediate end of war ! 

M. Richet's definition of war has the merit of simplicity : " C'est 
la violence." And the examples which he cites are equally luminous. 
A wolf meets and kills a kid ; it is war. Another wolf fights for the 
prey ; again war. Finally, the owner of the kid appears and attacks 
the wolves ; it is still war. Since war is fundamentally wrong, and 
never justifiable (except possibly in the case of Alsace-Lorraine), 
the conclusion must be that man should neither assail nor resist any 
sentient being, but live a vegetarian until some wild beast chooses 
to dine on him. This is the usual logic of the peace propagandists, 
if carried to its natural conclusion, but it is not often so candidly 
avowed. 
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Mr. Trueblood's book is based on lectures delivered before a theo- 
logical school. The ethical and religious point of view prevails 
throughout, and it is not without a certain impressiveness. But 
facts are not its strong point. The movement for the abolition of 
war is declared to have begun with Christianity — in apparent igno- 
rance of Plato's teachings. War is asserted to have disappeared in 
proportion as people have become their own rulers ; the contrary 
would be nearer the truth. A world-race and a world-language are 
held to be in process of rapid development, and a federation of the 
world is anticipated in the immediate future. All this is doubtless 
very inspiring, and perhaps it ought to be true ; but it will not do 
much toward preparing young men to grapple with the realities of 
life, either material or spiritual. How little the author is in touch with 
economic and political facts may be judged by this passage : 

However illiberal any people may itself be, no people is willing to be shut 
out from participating in the advantages which others possess over it It 
feels that it has a natural right to have a share in whatever blessings any 
portion of the earth offers, and all nations will insist on this right till they 
obtain it. 

Insist — how ? By war ! From such insistence have grown most of 
the wars of history. Here is occupation for fleets and armies for 
the next thousand years at least. 

Mr. Trueblood has compiled a very valuable bibliography of the 
peace movement, which occupies pages 154-162. 

Mr. McCabe's work is, on the whole, a realistic bit of writing, 
occasioned by the Czar's Peace Conference, discussing the causes of 
militarism, the obstacles to disarmament and some possible steps in 
that direction. It may safely be prescribed as a remedy for any one 
disposed to take the Czar's proposal too seriously. The author, 
indeed, professes to regard the whole military system as an utter 
abomination, and to believe in its final abolition ; but his destructive 
work is so much better than his constructive, his description of the 
obstacles, economic and social, is so clear and convincing, that it is 
doubtful if many will be led to share his confidence. His enumera- 
tion of the territorial feuds and economic rivalries of nations, together 
with the economic interests vested in the continuance of the military 
system, tends in the opposite direction. Especially impressive is the 
description of the congestion and chaos in the labor market certain to 
follow a disbanding of armies. Nor is it at all convincing to be told 
that peace may come through the people of France and Germany 
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rising against their rulers and then decreeing disarmament (p. 98), or 
that " Germany might, with her empire extended to the Adriatic, 
return at least Lorraine to France." Utopia is solid ground com- 
pared to such speculations. 

It is also beside the mark to assert that " in earlier periods of his- 
tory war secured no import nt advantage to any one save the ruler 
and his courtiers. . . . Militarism was only regarded from the eco- 
nomic side as a necessary evil." This exactly reverses the true time 
relation. War was formerly universally held to be a profitable indus- 
try, and was such to those who carried it on with the most courage 
and skill. Only since about 1830 has this doctrine been seriously 
disputed ; and there are still occasions when war, if not exactly 
profitable, is, nevertheless, less destructive than an unfavorable 
peace. 

The pamphlet by Professor von Stengel is another of the large 
number inspired by the Czar's circular calling the Peace Conference. 
It came into public notice partly through the undisguised violence of 
the author's opposition to the purpose of the conference, but chiefly 
through his subsequent appointment by the Kaiser as a delegate 
to the Conference. Under the circumstances, the pamphlet was not 
unnaturally viewed as embodying the official German view of the 
Peace Conference. 

The author takes as his text the words of von Moltke : " Perpetual 
peace is a dream, and not even a beneficial dream." After reviewing 
briefly the peace movement from the days of St. Pierre, he raises the 
question whether the abolition of war is either desirable or possible. 
In this connection he points out that war has Biblical and church 
authority for it, that it is favorable to art, to many branches of sci- 
ence, that it opens the road for commerce and therefore stimulates 
manufacturing. He denies that military expenditures are unproduc- 
tive, unless all governmental expenditures be also called unproductive. 
He praises the educative effect of military training. Next he points 
out that " der Krieg ist der Prufstein fur den politischen, physischen 
und geistigen Werth eines Volkes und Staates." 

Passing then to the question of the possibility of perpetual peace, 
he has little difficulty in demolishing the Czar's proposals, and all 
others of a similar nature, by inquiring who should enforce a disarm- 
ament treaty, or an arbitration pact, except the other nations ; and 
how, except by war ? To the economist's indictment of war he 
replies that political questions are to-day economic questions, that 
nations must be armed to the teeth, " weil von der politischen Macht- 
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stellung die wirthschaftliche Machtstellung abhangt, ein moglichst 
grosser Antheil am Welthandel und an der Weltwirthschaft aber eine 
Lebensfrage fiir jede Nation ist"; and he quotes with approval 
Paul Dehn's dictum, " dass man friiher um die Lander kampfte, heute 
urn die Markte und die Wege die zu diesen Markten fiihren." 

Finally, he warns his readers that Germany dare not listen to the 
peace propaganda, least of all in face of the situation and the 
American ambitions generated by the Spanish- American War. 

St. Paul, Minn. Edward Van Dyke Robinson. 

World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth Century, as Influ- 
enced by the Oriental Situation. By Paul S. Reinsch, Ph.D., 
LL.B. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1900. — xviii, 366 pp. 

This opportune little book, with its carefully selected bibliog- 
raphies, will be highly appreciated by all who are looking for a 
work that happily blends the scientific and the popular. Aided by 
the analytical table of contents, the reader may perceive at a glance 
the sharp outlines of present political phenomena. The first eighty 
pages form an introduction to a well-reasoned discussion of the 
Chinese question, as a phase of the spirit and movement that now 
pervade world politics — that is, national imperialism. After having 
dwelt upon the consequences of the opening of China, the author 
treats the politics of Germany in detail and closes with some remarks 
on the position of the United States as a world power. 

National imperialism is the desire on the part of nations " to con- 
trol as large a portion of the earth's surface as their energies and 
opportunities will permit" and "to increase the resources of the 
national state through the absorption and exploitation of undeveloped 
regions and inferior races." Now, in considering the transition from 
nationalism to national imperialism during the last three decades, 
Professor Reinsch observes that the dominant motives in effecting 
the change are sentimental and moral. When the nation has attained 
solidarity, territorial expansion enhances its prestige and appeals to 
an aggressive patriotism. On the other hand, an outlet must be 
found for the surplus activity of the ever-increasing population of 
the world. Inferior races should not be permitted to neglect or 
to waste their natural resources ; hence the civilized nations must 
assume the control of these resources and police the world, as it 
were, in the interests of humanity at large. Industrial management 
and exploitation, however, need not imply political possession. A 



